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the methods of the recent past. These methods had satisfied the
refined and decadent taste of the Moscow Maecenases who patron-
ized any new combination of words, color, and sound. Thus, as
these works were only for the benefit of the chosen few, the rough,
uncultured masses could not appreciate them, and unfortunately
there was no one able to restore health to the decadent art. At
first, during the period of War Communism, efforts were made
to cultivate the very latest in music, thinking it (as in art it was
thought of the Futurists) the most revolutionary. In this spirit
A. S. Lurie tried to "command" the affairs of music. But soon it
was realized that music of the modern type had no public, and
that the present one needed something more simple, rhythmical,
melodious, and gay. Besides the social command there was also
a governmental command ordering propaganda music to be com-
posed for solemn occasions. Contributors of course were found,
but curiously enough they either represented that most conserva-
tive type of music, the church chant, or else were those who un-
der the old regime composed cantatas for coronations, triumphal
marches, and festival music. No wonder that the true musicians
retired into themselves and, deaf to the new-call, continued to work
along the old lines, although with slight modifications.
To some extent we know these tendencies. In fact, revolution
did not find any single trend dominating music, for it was really
the period when all sought new ideas and bore the banner of in-
novators. The actual quality of their aspirations is better expressed
by what was repudiated than by that which attracted them* They
repudiated the opera, a form of music most appreciated by the
general public. Opera was condemned as an artificial, conventional,
and mixed form of music, not meeting the requirements of either
realistic art or free inspiration. Even before the revolution the
young composers showed preference for symphonic and cham-
ber musicj and after the October Revolution this tendency was
strengthened by the fact that in both capitals the state opera re-
mained under the old administration, which was averse to patron-
izing innovators and preferred modern staging of old operas such
as Faust and Carmen. It was quite useless to compose music ob-
viously destined to remain in the composer's portfolio; moreover,
operas with a national spirit were considered outmoded, and new